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AN EXHIBITION OF MODES AND MANNERS 


VER a period of many years Miss 
O Elizabeth Day McCormick has 

made a vast collection of prints 
which illustrate the modes and manners of 
a gay and frivolous age. Of necessity, the 
exhibition in Gallery 12 of the Print De- 
partment includes only a selected portion 
of the prints which Miss McCormick owns, 
but, even so, her generosity in lending 
them makes possible some comment on al- 
most every phase of society in France be- 
tween 1794 and 1814, from the market girl 
and the gay little shop girl to the ultra- 
fashionable grande dame, from the soldier 
and the jockey to the most indolent fop of 
the Boulevard des Italiens. 

The visitor should put on a pair of magic 
spectacles, preferably the charming ones 
of the pictures, and, holding them with in- 
accurate elegance, view the exhibition with 
humor, sympathy and a light heart. 

In 1794, after five years of terrible suf- 
fering and an hysterical shifting of values 
and loyalties, French society settled into 
a period of reconstruction. Like any post 
war period it was one of monetary infla- 
tion, of high prices, speculation and ex- 
travagance. As is always the case dur- 
ing such a period, the extreme was fashion- 
able, and in the France of the early eight- 
een hundreds the reaction was even more 
drastic than 
during the 
early twenties 
of our own 
day. Gone 
are the cor- 
seted figures, 
the panniers 
and powdered 
piles of hair; 
in their place 
one finds a 
slim silhou- 
ette, barearms 


la Titus, and topped by helmets, coal 
scuttles, and absurd little caps (see illus- 
trations). High heels have given way to 
sandals, cloaks have gone and cashmere 
shawls have become the rage since, though 
not so warm, they cover up much less of 
the person, and allow great rivalry in the 
artistic draping of these expensive importa- 
tions. 

The change in the costume of the gentle- 
men has been even more drastic. Since the 
days of the Revolution there has been a 
revulsion of feeling against the embroidered 
silks and satins of the court of Louis XVI 
and his fascinating Queen. The sans- 
culottes and the citoyens showed healthier 
attitudes, and so the gentleman of 1794 
turned to England for his fashions. Beau 
Brummel, that English Monarch of the 
Modes, began his reign in 1794 and dictated 
every phase of fashion on both sides of the 
Channel for twenty years to come. The 
Beau approved dark colors for gentlemen, 
English cloth and leather, natural hair, ar- 
ranged en coup de vent (the “wind-blown 
bob” of our own day) and the neckcloth. 
He is credited with first using starch in the 
neckcloth and so perfect was his technique 
in arranging it and the cravat which went 
over it that the young men of the day 
studied a volume, Neckclothiana, with prac- 
tical instruc- 
tions and il- 
lustrations, in 
order to come 
up to his skill. 


As time 
went on the 
ladies took 


off more and 
more until to 
be “well un- 
dressed” was 
the criterion 
of elegance. 
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fashion ruled 
France. 
Everything 
was done 4a 
la... ; “Anti- 
comania” hit 
Paris, and one 
wore tunics a 
la Céres and 
hats a la Mi- 
nerve, one 
even struck 
attitudes a la 
Diane. 

The cur- 
rency had so 
depreciated 
that a gown 


and fan cost twenty thousand francs, 
but, undeterred, the lady of fashion de- 
manded a wardrobe of at least three hun- 
dred and sixty-five headdresses, as many 
pairs of sandals, six hundred gowns and 
twelve chemises. 
rage, and some ladies of the day owned 
as many as sixty wigs, each of a different 


shade (see il- 
lustration). 
During the 
days of Robes- 
pierre the 
salons had 
been com- 
pletely sup- 
pressed, but 
with the pass- 
ing of the 
Terror these 
revived in the 
gatherings of 
Madame de 
Staél and 
Madame Ré- 
camier. For 
the most part, 


FRENCH COLOR PRINT BY DEBUCOURT, 
LENT BY MISS ELIZABETH DAY MCCORMICK 


“THE COIFFEUR,” 


1755-1832. 


Blond wigs became the 
tion). 
However, 


FRENCH COLOR PRINT BY 
LENT BY MISS ELIZABETH DAY MC- 
COR MICK 


“THE MANIA FOR THE DANCE,” 


DEBUCOURT, 1755-1832. 


with all it’s 


however, the 
intellectual 
aays 
society were 
over and the 
house party 
came into be- 
ing. Guests 
were invited 
for a few days 
in the chateaux 
of the wealthy 
where all 
kinds of 
amusements 
were ar- 
ranged. Gam- 
bling games, 


at which frightful sums changed hands, 
parlor games, magic lanterns, magicians 
and ventriloquists were provided, to say 
nothing of banquets twenty courses long 
and music for the inevitable dancing, which 
had become in truth a mania (see illustra- 


shallowness, 
and lack of 
savoir - faire 
let it be re- 
membered 
that few 
periods in his- 
tory have 
seen society 
more decora- 
tive and 
women more 
charming and 


elegant than 
during the 
relived 


in these prints 
in Gallery 12. 
CLARISSA 
D. FLINT 
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PERSIAN BOWL WITH INCISED LINES, 
THE LOGAN-PATTEN-RYERSON 
COLLECTION 


FIG. I. 
GAROUS TYPE. 


FIG. 2. PILGRIM BOTTLE FROM RAYY, PERSIA 
THE LOGAN-PATTEN-RYERSON COLLECTION 


FIG. 3. RAYY BOWL PAINTED IN COLORS AND 
GOLD. THE LOGAN-PATTEN-RYERSON COLLEC- 
TION 


POTTERY FROM PERSIA 
ITHIN the last few weeks several 
new accessions in Persian pottery 
have been placed on exhibition in 

the Persian gallery, H 6. These are all 
additions to the Logan-Patten-Ryerson Col- 
lection and, in almost every case, represent 
types hitherto not owned by the Art Insti- 
tute. They have been placed in historical 
sequence with our other Persian pottery 
and contribute much toward a complete 
survey of the different forms, glazes and 
decorative elements which combine to make 
the pottery of this country so rich and 
fascinating a study. 

The earliest example among the new 
accessions is a bowl assigned to the tenth or 
twelfth century, said to have been found 
at Rayy, but of the type generally called 
Gabri. This word, literally meaning “‘sun- 
worshipper” is rapidly being replaced by 
the term Garous, the name of the district 
in which most of this pottery has been 
found. Garous pottery is generally of red- 
dish or reddish buff earthenware coated in 
white slip and painted in green or yellow 
under a transparent glaze. The designs 
are incised or boldly carved as may be 
seen in several examples presented in 1927. 
This particular bowl (Fig. 1) is thinly 
potted and is decorated with a rather 
crudely drawn pattern of triangles and 
pointed squares in scribbly lines covered 
over with green and outlined in flowing 
dots of aubergine. 

Without doubt the most sumptuous pot- 
tery of Persia comes from the site of 
Rhages, now preferably called Rayy, a city 
which was laid waste by the Mongols in 
1220 but which had a temporary revival 
from 1295-1304. From this centre of the 
ceramic industry came jars, ewers, and 
especially bowls of exquisite beauty, thinly 
potted from sandy white ware and glazed 
in glowing turquoise and lapis blue. 
Lustre decoration from Rayy is also of 
great elegance. 

An unusual piece is the pilgrim bottle on 
a low foot (Fig. 2). This form was made 
in unglazed pottery for more practical 
purposes, as may be seen in an example in 
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an adjoining case, but here is a bottle glazed 
in rich cobalt and painted in a carefully 
wrought design of scrolls and flowers in 
white and red and further enriched by gold 
leaf on the flowers and in carefully ar- 
ranged squares. This particular decora- 
tion is a very typical one in Rayy pottery. 
A bowl in the Gunsaulus collection seems 
to have been made by the same hand and is 
also coated with the dark blue glaze. ‘This 
bowl finds a delightful counterpart in one of 
the newly acquired pieces (Fig. 3). Here 
the body is covered in a delicate ivory and 
the decoration, identical with the dark blue 
bowl, consists of four leaf-shaped medal- 
lions in red, black and gold separated by 
four bands of ornament in dark blue en- 
livened with the squares of gold leaf placed 
as on the pilgrim bottle. On the outside 
of all three of these pieces are carefully 
drawn lines simulating the petals of a 
flower. 

The decoration in the interior of the 
Rayy bowl in Fig. 4 is painted in black 
slip, under a brilliant turquoise glaze. The 
form of the bowl is elegant with a high 
flaring foot and extremely thinly potted 
sides. The amazing accomplishment, how- 
ever, is the broad rim which is sculptured 
in openwork in the design of a foliage scroll 
with the background pierced and filled with 
glaze. When the bowl is held up to the 
light there is a thrilling glow of color 
backing up the finely carved frieze. 

In the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
there are two cups very similar to one 
recently added to our own collection and 
in view of the discussion concerning them 
in the bulletin of that museum,’ this cup 
has been assigned to the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century as coming from the city of 
Rayy (Fig. 5). It is very fragile in its 
construction, being almost paper thin in 
spots and transparent where the molded 
pattern is thinnest. The design which 
reaches from foot to rim is a_ boldly 
modeled band of leaves. The strong 
treatment of the decoration as well as the 
quality and color of the glaze give the 


1 Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, XXXII (1934), 
65, Figs. 25 and 26. 


FIG. 4. RAYY BOWL WITH OPENWORK RIM 
THE LOGAN-PATTEN-RYERSON COLLECTION 


FIG. §. TALL CUP WITH MOLDED ORNAMENT 
THE LOGAN-PATTEN-RYERSON COLLECTION 


FIG. 6. LOW VESSEL WITH SPOUT, RAYY. THE 
LOGAN-PATTEN-RYERSON COLLECTION 
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PLATE PAINTED IN SLIP. THE LOGAN- 
PATTEN-RYERSON COLLECTION 


FIG. 7. 


impression of an alabaster rather than a 
pottery object. 

An unusual form is to be seen in the low 
vessel with three handles and short spout 
illustrated in Fig. 6. The body is light 
buff earthenware glazed in turquoise which 
runs to thick drops above the foot. The 
broad mouth is bordered by a band of open 
circles separated by points. As is almost 
always the case with these early examples 
of pottery, this was found broken in many 
pieces. 

The plate with the broad rim (Fig. 7), 
is not particularly prepossessing, but of 
interest since it is the first example in the 
Art Institute said to have come from Saveh, 
a ruined city between Rayy and Hamadan. 
The decoration is painted in thin black 
slip under the transparent glaze and ac- 
cording to Mr. Arthur Upham Pope is in- 
scribed: “Ali.” It is placed in the sixteenth 
century. 

Very interesting examples of Muham- 
madan pottery are found in Egypt, espe- 
cially at Fostat, including some that were 
evidently imported from Rayy and Sultana- 
bad, but the majority of these finds seem 
to have been made on the spot and many 
of them are very evidently imitations of 
wares which came in for trade from China 
in the Sung and Yuan periods. The green 


bowl in Fig. 8 is of a type found in Egypt. 
It is strongly reflective of the Chinese 


porcelain although the body is of earthen- 
ware and the green glaze has not the 
subtle delicacy of color nor the smooth 
texture of the sea-green celadon for which 
China is famous. This bowl is molded 
on the outside in the petal pattern of the 
Chinese chrysanthemum and in the in- 
terior fishes in relief recall the motifs used 
in that country. It is similar to one in the 
British Museum pictured by Hobson in 
his publication 4 Guide to Islamic Pottery 
of the Near East.’ 

Pottery is the handmaiden of architecture 
in Persia particularly, as has often been 
said, for in no country has finer use been 
made of pottery processes for the decora- 
tion of buildings. For many centuries 
lustred tiles, tiles glazed in cobalt and 
turquoise and tiles painted and glazed in 
many colors have been used with gorgeous 
effect. There are on view for the first 
time in two table cases fragments of pot- 
tery vessels and tiles from Rayy and Saveh 
and tiles from Koubatcha painted in the 
same style as was used in certain minia- 
tures. Those from Rayy include examples 
of turquoise and cobalt glazes with vigor- 
ous animal motifs molded in relief and also 
tiles painted in lustre with touches of blue 
on such details as warriors’ costumes or 
the wings of flying birds. A small group of 
turquoise and cobalt interlocking tiles of 
star and cross forms, comes from Pir-i- 
Bakran and dates back to the fourteenth 
century. Turquoise has been used to 
coat two fine rectangular tiles, each part 
of a border or frieze which must have 
been placed around a large room. ‘The 
one with the Kufic inscription hanging on 
the west wall is worthy of note. 

The turquoise window in the shape of a 
pointed spade is an unusual architectural 
feature. Though the window itself is of 
small size its pierced openings are cleverly 
placed so as to admit both light and air 
into a room, and the shadow cast from it 
by the hot sun outside upon the floor within 
must itself have been a pleasant decoration. 


HELEN C. GuUNSAULUS 


2 Lond., 1932, p. 61. 
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JOHN J. GLESSNER 
(1843-1936) 

R. JOHN J. GLESSNER, Hon- 
M orary Trustee and an Honorary 

Vice-President of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, died at his home on Janu- 
ary 20, 1936, at the age of ninety-three. 
Few trustees of any institution have given 
as many years of active service as did Mr. 
Glessner to the Art Institute. In 1879 he 
answered the call to meet with the first 
committee of outstanding citizens interested 
in forming a Fine Arts Institute for Chi- 
He became an Annual Member in 
June, 1883, a Governing Member on 
November 15, 1887, and served as a 
Trustee from 1891-1925, the longest term 
of any man elected to that office in the 
Museum. In 1928 he was made a Gov- 
erning Life Member. From 1925 until his 
death he was an Honorary Trustee and 
became Honorary Vice-President in 1933. 

Mr. Glessner made a number of gifts 
to the Institute. In 1905 he presented the 
splendid “Man with a Pink” by the Flem- 
ish master, Quentin Massys, which has ap- 
peared at many of the great loan exhibits 
of early paintings, and in 1923 he gave 
certain examples to the Costume Collec- 
tion in the Department of Decorative Arts. 
His monetary gifts amounted to nearly 
$14,000, $5,000 of which he contributed in 
1923 to the Hutchinson Memorial Wing. 

Deeply interested in aiding the arts in 
Chicago, Mr. Glessner was an enthusiastic 
sponsor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and, through his trusteeship in the 
Institute, was a member of the Ferguson 
Fund, which for twenty years has been 
erecting significant sculpture in the Chicago 
parks. His beautiful home on Prairie 
Avenue—a masterpiece of American archi- 
tecture by Richardson—he presented to the 
Chicago Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects to be appropriately used as a 
club house. 

Mr. Frank G. Logan, Honorary Presi- 
dent, has written the following tribute to 
Mr. Glessner and his career: “It is inter- 
esting to note that not only was he devoted 


cago. 


CELADON BOWL, FOUND IN EGYPT. 


FIG. 8. 
THE LOGAN-PATTEN-RYERSON COLLECTION 


to the arts but was also a successful busi- 
ness man, for he was one of the founders 
and a director in the great International 
Harvester Company .. . He was also pres- 
ident of an influential business organization, 
The Commercial Club. His interest in 
civic affairs and their proper protection was 
evidenced by his presidency of the Citizens’ 
Association, while his sympathy with the 
unfortunate was evidenced by his fifteen 
years’ directorship in the Chicago Relief 
and Aid Society and his presidency of the 
Chicago Orphan Asylum. Likewise his 
presidency of the Board of Trustees of 
Rush Medical College indicated his sym- 
pathy for the suffering. 
“Broadly speaking, these all indicate what 
a cosmopolitan view Mr. Glessner had of 
life and its obligations, and, with a nature 
firm but gentle, he carried on through life, 
respected, honored and loved.” 
A the West African city of Benin, has 
just been acquired through the 
Julius Stewart Memorial Fund. This strik- 
ing mask, where great skill at metal work- 
ing is combined with remarkably brilliant 
design, is now on view with other objects of 
primitive art in Gallery 1, including a 
bronze relief of a warrior also cast in Benin. 
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BRONZE CHOU DYNASTY. LENT BY MISS 


LEI, 
KATE §, BUCKINGHAM TO THE EXHIBITION OF 
CHINESE ART IN LONDON 


BOOKS ABOUT ART 
Tue Art oF CHINA 


This month’s Bulletin 
monthly page given to the literature of 
art. Members of the Art Institute and 
Chicagoans in general perhaps do not real- 
ize the extent and growing importance of 
the Ryerson and Burnham Libraries. The 
collections now number over 30,000 vol- 
umes on all phases of art and nearly 7,000 
additional volumes on architecture alone, 
forming one of the greatest art libraries 
in the United States and the largest in the 
Middle West and West. Scholars, research 
students and experts already avail them- 
selves of its multiple resources, constantly 
praising its material and service, but the 
general public could make far more use of 
its stimulating contents. The Librarian, 
who contributes the page, has arranged for 
a special shelf each month where the books 
discussed may be found together and full 
details of publication and price (should 
the visitor care to acquire certain volumes 
for himself) will be on hand. 

Tue Eprror 


inaugurates a 


HE great exhibition of Chinese Art 
at Burlington House in London 
which closes on March 7 has drawn 
to London all those who were able to see 


this brilliant and comprehensive showing 
at first hand. Chicago collectors, includ- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, Miss 
Kate S. Buckingham and Mr. Russell Ty- 
son, have lent significant objects and the 
world’s attention has been stimulated by 
many articles in magazines and newspa- 
pers. Monographs on Chinese art, both 
popular and learned, have been published 
to satisfy the interest thus aroused and 
the Ryerson Library has recently added a 
number of these interesting books dealing 
with the subject. 

So complicated and difficult a problem as 
the art of China can sometimes be best 
approached through a general introduction, 
Arnold Silcock’s Introduction to Chinese 
Art (268 pages, 28 plates) is scholarly but 
not dull. It was written “not from the 
point of view of the expert but of one who 
endeavors to touch and look upon beautiful 
Chinese things with the sympathy and ap- 
preciation all great art should inspire.” 
With its many effective illustrations of 
examples never before reproduced this com- 
pact survey of the varied forms of art 
emphasizes their relations to Chinese 
history and civilization. 

Chinese Art, an Introductory Handbook 
(86 pages, 75 plates) by Roger Fry, 
Laurence Binyon, Osvald Sirén and others 
is likewise an excellent beginning, with its 
special chapters on Chinese painting, 
sculpture, ceramics, textiles, bronzes and 
minor arts. Interesting maps, tables of 
datemarks, characters, dynasties and the 
many reproductions in color make this a 
fascinating volume. 

From London come enthusiastic reports 
of the remarkable group of early paintings 
included in the exhibit. This school—one 
of the world’s greatest—is the subject of 
Soame Jenyns’ volume, 4 Background to 
Chinese Painting, an erudite little book, 
addressed in part to would-be collectors, 
whose difficulties he soothes by quoting the 
Chinese saying, “Out of every ten Sung 
paintings, eleven are spurious.” Written 
in an agreeable style, with a refreshing 
sense of humor, the “General Survey” gives 
an informing picture of the changes in 
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western taste and knowledge of Chinese 
art from the eighteenth-century interest in 
Chinoiserie down to the serious study which 
culminated in the Burlington House ex- 
hibition. In The Chinese Eye, an Inter- 
pretation of Chinese Painting (240 pages, 
24 plates) we have a delightful discourse by 
a Chinese artist who has spent some time 
in England. In an introductory chapter he 
discusses in a clear and charming manner 
many of the ways in which a Chinese view 
of art differs from that of a European. 
The study is a valuable supplement to a 
third book on the subject, the Essay on 
Landscape Painting by the eleventh century 
artist, Kuo Hsi, long a classic in the 
Orient and influential in shaping the course 
of later schools of landscape both in China 
and Japan. This edition (64 pages, trans- 
lated by Shio Sakanishi) contains the fol- 
lowing cogent remark: “When I am 
responsive and at one with my surround- 
ings and have achieved perfect codrdination 
of mind and hand, then I start to paint 
freely and expertly as the proper standard 
of art demands. Men of today, however, 
are swept away by their impulses and 
feelings and rush to complete their work.”’ 

Of special interest to Chicagoans is a 
volume by two local authors. This is 
Chinese Calligraphy (70 pages, 10 plates) 
by Lucy Driscoll and Kenji Toda of the 
University of Chicago. 

E. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 
Tse sixth production of the Members 


Series, which is to open on Monday, 
March 16, will be a play first prom- 
ised to the Members of the Art Institute 
two years ago. At that time difficulties 
appeared in the way of presenting it which 
have now been cleared away. ‘This play 
is “The Father” by August Strindberg. 
There was a time, not many years ago, 
when ignorance of this Strindberg play 
spelled an ignorance of a masterpiece of 
theatre craft and literature. But the 
theatre is an institution in which things 
arise, flourish and become submerged again. 


It is fortunate that they do not disappear 
forever but can be brought back to life, 
providing there had been life in them 
originally. 

Strindberg’s play is undeniably one of 
the great tragedies of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, hewn out of the 
very substance of human emotions—and 
its significance will cease only when the 
theatre loses interest in human emotions. 

It is well to note here that Strindberg 
is one of a triumvirate of Scandinavian 
playwrights who exercised a strong di- 
rective influence in the European theatre 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and of all his plays, “The Father” is his 
greatest contribution to realism in the 
theatre. 

Every Saturday afternoon during March 
and into April “Rip Van Winkle,” drama- 
tized by Charlotte Chorpenning, will be 
presented by the Children’s Theatre. 


LEAF FROM THE Canticum Canticorum (sONG 
OF SONGS), NETHERLANDISH, FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. THE MCKEE MEMORIAL COLLECTION 
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“MOUNTAIN LANDSCAPE” BY JOOS DE MOMPER, FLEMISH, 1564-1635. 


THE PERRY B. SMITH FUND 


A NEW LANDSCAPE BY JOOS DE MOMPER 


BOUT twenty years ago collectors be- 
gan to admire the work of a little- 
known Flemish artist, Joos de 

Momper, whose mountainous landscapes, 
painted with a full, loaded brush in a lively 
and even dazzling manner, seemed to antici- 
pate the freer handling of the [mpres- 
sionists. There was even a technical link; 
this seventeenth century artist loved to 
stipple the edges of his foliage with dots of 
color and to flow together his distance in 
veils of blue and violet-grey atmosphere. 
No wonder, then, that certain picture 
buyers bought enthusiastically, not one but 
sometimes several examples of his art, 
caring little what place de Momper oc- 
cupied in the landscape tradition or whether 
his fame would enlarge. 

Since 1910, however, specialists in 
Northern painting have been searching the 
archives for data on his life and several 
large exhibits, where the work of imitators 
has been winnowed from his own, have con- 
tributed further to our knowledge. On 
the whole, history has only confirmed what 
one might suspect from a careful study of 
his paintings. Born in Antwerp in 1564, 
and dying there in 1635, de Momper links 
the sixteenth century tradition with the 
seventeenth. He began with Pieter 
Breughel; he ends with Teniers, the 


Younger, and Brouwer. In his early period 
he even made a free copy of Breughel’s 
“Conversion of St. Paul,” a picture whose 
Alpine subject, carried out in a manner at 
once vigorous, yet delicate, must have im- 
pressed him. There is something of 
Breughel still left in the “Mountain Land- 
scape” lent by Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan. We note a sharply marked division 
into planes of color, reminding us that 
Breughel was fond of organizing his 
compositions by repeating flat spots of red, 
blue, yellow and green. At the same time 
we see in the younger man a greater con- 
cern for modeling in earth tones of brown 
and grey and a fondness for contrasting 
white accents on rock and tree trunk with 
darker forms behind. 

We sense the typical décor; a foreground 
of rocks and trees through which we glimpse 
a wide perspective of valley and mountains. 
Here de Momper is enlarging the motif 
which Patinir, at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, had employed so strikingly, 
and like Patinir using it for full romantic 
effect. Compared with Breughel’s objec- 
tive simplification of nature, de Momper’s 
attitude is highly emotional. These ex- 
uberant landscapes are not observed in na- 
ture; they are imagined in the mind and 
built up in the studio, the artist enrich- 
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ing and exaggerating the mountain char- 
acter of his scenes until they take on almost 
the unreality of a back drop for the theatre. 

In a new landscape by de Momper just 
acquired for the Institute through the Perry 
B. Smith Fund * we have a somewhat later 
example. By comparison with the first 
work we find more unity. Brighter colors 
have disappeared and a close harmony of 
browns, greens, yellows and greys prevails. 
The framing of trees is replaced by a 
broader massing of forms arranged in 
diagonal relation, spots of light surrounded 
by dark, focussing on the inward movement. 
In the large divisions we sense a quickened 
rhythm ; note the rounded tops of the trees 
and the sharper lines of the dead bushes. 
This landscape is remarkable for its mas- 
tery of brush drawing; one of the significant 
things about de Momper is the way he 
unites the solid brushwork of the Nether- 
landish school with a fluidity that is typically 
Flemish. Here the middle distance with a 
bridge is rapidly and brilliantly set down. 
Though the composition is made up of re- 
markably diverse elements—observe the al- 


Purchased through the 


1Panel, 19% x 36 in. 
Both pictures are 


Lilienfeld Galleries, New York. 
in Gallery 48. 


“MOUNTAIN LANDSCAPE” 


BY JOOS DE MOMPER. 


most Oriental left section, with waterfall, 
perpendicular mountain and strange cit 
and compare it with the cottage on the right 
—one feels the artist’s vision triumphing 
everywhere, save perhaps in the small 
figures in the foreground. As we know that 
de Momper’s figures were often painted by 
some colleague we may perhaps shift the 
blame here to van Balen or Sebastian 
Vrancex. 

The search for a new and larger feeling 
in landscape is rightly associated with 
seventeenth century expression. Rubens, by 
gathering together his forms into one tre- 
mendous gesture, which carries the eye 
backward and forward, in and out of 
space in faster movement, gave one solu- 
tion. Seghers and Rembrandt, by creating 
patterns of light and dark which grow 
vague and clarified at will, suggesting at 
one moment dim, mysterious reaches and 
the next, some dramatically solid detail, 
presented another. Clearly de Momper’s 
art contains the germs of both procedures, 
and clearly too, he became a more fertile 
influence than his contemporary, Jan Breu- 
ghel, whose thinner, conventional render- 
ings have often been confused with his. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND LECTURES 
PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


(Unless otherwise stated, the programs are given by Dudley Crafts Watson) 
Change of address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change 
of address to Guy U. Young, manager, Membership Department. 


A. THE ARTS APPLIED TO THE HOME 
Mownpays, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 


MarcH 2—A Modern Studio (a demonstration). 9—A Modern Bedroom (a demonstra- 
tion). 16—A Modern Dining Room (a demonstration). 23—A Modern Living 
Room (a demonstration). 30—A Modern Recreation Room (a demonstration). 

Aprit 6—Homes on City Lots (stereopticon). 13—Pent Houses (stereopticon). 20— 
Country Homes (stereopticon). 27—Summer Shacks (stereopticon). 


B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
Monpays, 6:00 TO 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw 
and a practice hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials at nominal cost. 
March 2 through May 12. 


C. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
TUESDAYS, 10:00 TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall. 


(A continuation of the Sketch Class formerly held on Friday mornings.) 

Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past years but is also open to those 
who have never attempted self-expression through drawing. Criticisms are given weekly 
and home work is assigned and credited. Sketching materials are supplied at a nominal 
cost. Each class is a complete lesson. March 2 through May 12. 


D. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:15 NOON. 
(A continuation of the talks formerly given on Friday: noons.) 
Marcu 3—Gothic Architecture. George Buehr. 1o—Spanish Primitives. 17—Painters of 


the Spanish Renaissance. 24—Spanish Crafts and Sculpture. 31—Spanish 
Moderns. 
Four Talks on French Painting by George Buehr. 
April 7—Early Nineteenth Century. 14—Mid-Nineteenth Century. 21—Late Nineteenth 
Century. 28—z2oth Century. 
E. GALLERY TALKS ON THE CURRENT COLLECTIONS 


FripAys, 12:15 NOON. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 


Marcw 6—The Children’s Museum. Helen Mackenzie. 13—-Fifteenth International Water 
Color Exhibition. 20—Fifteenth International Water Color Exhibition. 27— 
Japanese Paintings. Helen Gunsaulus. 

April 3—The Fifteenth International Water Color Exhibition. 1ro—The Fifteenth Inter- 
national Water Color Exhibition. George Buehr. 17—The Fifteenth Interna- 
tional Water Color Exhibition. 24—The Print Exhibition. 


F. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
MarcH 6—American Masters in Music and Painting. 13—Contemporary Spanish Painters 
and Composers. 20—Monticelli to Inness. Schumann to MacDowell. 27— 
Japanese Flower Arrangement Through Western Eyes. Lucy Fletcher Brown. 


Apri. 3—The Sea in Painting and Music. 1o—‘Monsalvat.” 17—Water Color Painters 
Past and Present. 24—Spring in Painting and Music. 
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SPECIAL SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 
By Crarts Watson 


Free to Members. Public Admission Tweny-five Cents. 3:30 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Marcu 1—Chicago Artists Past and Present. 8—Sandy Hook to Seattle. 15—Russia’s 
Contribution. 22—Paris. 29—The Art and Life of Norway. 
ApriL 5—The Sea in Painting and Music. 12—(Easter) “Monsalvat.” 19—Water Color 
Painters, Past and Present. 26—Spring in Painting and Music. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
For THE CHILDREN ON SATURDAYS: 


1. Free to all children: 9:15 to 9:50—Concluding a series of illustrated talks and gal- 
lery tours on “Different Ways of Painting.” 
Marcu 7—Gallery Tour of Still Life Paintings 
14—Painters of Light and Air 
21—New Ways of Painting 
28—Gallery Tour of Modern Paintings 
2. For the Children of Members: 12:30 to 1:co, each Saturday until March 28th—four 
more half-hour tours of the Art Institute Collections and the Temporary Exhibitions. 
Note: These tours are planned for children and because of the large number attend- 
ing, the tours in this series will be open to children only. 
Both of these activities offered by Miss Mackenzie, the Curator of the Children’s 
Museum, are recommended to children of eight years and over. 


THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 


Fullerton Hall, Tuesday, at 2:30 P.M. For Members and Students. 
MarcH 
3—Lecture: “Expressing the Machine Age in Art.” Dr. Thomas Munro, Curator 

of Education, The Cleveland Museum of Art. Illustrated by contemporary 
photography, painting, sculpture, architecture and decorative arts which involve 
machine forms or express the spirit of modern industrialism. 

to—Lecture: “Degas, Draughtsman and Portraitist.” Agnes Mongan, Research 
Assistant, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. One of the most distin- 
guished draughtsmen and portraitists of the nineteenth century will be traced 
from the early self portraits of his twenties through to the last portraits of 
fifty years later. 

17—Lecture: “Etruscan Art.” Kathrine Woodford Simpson, Doctor of Etruscology, 
Royal University of Perugia. The colorful art, architecture and life of the 
Etruscans, who laid the foundations of ancient Rome. 

24—Lecture: “The Art of Water Color.” Jean Paul Slusser, Assistant Professor of 
Drawing and Painting, The University of Michigan. An attempt to appraise 
the medium, its value, scope and possibilities; a brief historical survey will be 
followed by some discussion of technique, and an account of the present state of 
the art in America. 
The second of two Lecture-Demonstrations by Chicago artists in the contempo- 
rary dance: Diana Huebert, Berta Ochsner, Grace and Kurt Graff, and Marian 
Van Tyl. These artists, assisted by members of their groups, will demonstrate 
their individual approach in dance technique and choregraphy, and each artist 
will comment on a particular element in the dance. 

31—Grace and Kurt Graff, “Enkinetics and Dance Form,” and Marian Van Tyl, 
“The Group Dance.” 


RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria and Fountain, which serves beverages and light lunches, is open every 
day except Sunday from 9 to 5 o’clock. Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be 
made with Miss Aultman. Members have 10% discount on ticket books. 
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*CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND 
FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SATURDAYS, 1:15 TO 2:05 P.M. Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. 
MarcH 7—Portraits by the Masters. 14—Drawing a Self Portrait. 21—Self Portraits of 
the Masters. 28—Drawing Winter Trees. 
April 4—Trees Drawn and Painted by the Masters (stereopticon). 11—Spring Pictures 
(demonstration). 18—Painters of Spring (stereopticon). 25—First Steps in 


Outdoor Sketching. 
* Two additional classes for scholarship students selected from public Grade and High Schools re- 
spectively, Saturdays, 9:30 a.M., and Mondays, 4:00 P.M., a fourteen weeks’ term. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Miss HeLteN PARKER—HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 


NFORMAL lectures, some held in the galleries, some illustrated with slides, will be 
given by Miss Helen Parker. In addition, the Survey of Art course offers pro- 
motional credit for teachers, as well as credit in various colleges. The following 
schedule will be followed during March: 


THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Mownpays at 11:00. Lectures in the galleries 


on the International Water Color Exhibition, and other Art Institute collections. 


THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Mownpays at 6:30. Lectures in the 


galleries on the permanent and current exhibitions. 


ASURVEY OF ART. Tuespays 6:30 to 8:00. The second half of a two-year course 
on the History of Art. During March contemporary painting will be discussed. The 
course offers promotional credit. 


HALF HOURS IN THE GALLERIES. Wepnespays 12:15 to 12:45. Short talks 
on the Institute collections offered at the noon hour for business people, and anyone 
else interested. 


ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. Tuurspays at 6:30. The Florence Dibell Bartlett 
Series of Lectures. Offered free in Fullerton Hall. Intended primarily for those 
employed during the day. During March: 5—Adventures in Architecture II, Homes. 
12—The Genius of Michelangelo. 19—An English Pilgrimage. 26—Three Great 
Spanish Painters. April 2—Art and Life in Spain. April 9—Degas and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 


SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Fripays 10:00 to 12:00. Mrs. 
Anita Burnham, Instructor. Drawing and painting from the costumed model. March 
6 to May 1. Nine lessons, $7.50. Single admissions, $1.25. 


ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. Frinays at 11:00. The same as the Thursday 
evening series, given for a more intimate audience of those free to attend during the 
day. 

There is a nominal charge for all these lectures except the Bartlett series. Detailed 
information will be given upon request. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. ‘Talks in the galleries for clubs and 
organizations on current exhibitions and the permanent collections may be arranged 
by special appointment. Museum visits for elementary, preparatory and college students 
who wish to see the collections either for a study of some particular field, or a 
general survey, also by appointment. Private guide service for visitors. A nominal 
charge is made for these services. Detailed information upon request. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

December 1-April 1—The Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection of Drawings, 
Gallery 17. 

December 1-April 1—English Seventeenth Century Art. Gallery M5. Eighteenth 
Century English Furniture, Ceramics, Needlework and Paintings. 1/6. American 
Furniture. Lz, L5, L6. Swedish Wall Paintings from the Florence Dibell 
Bartlett Collection. H18, H184, H18B. Exhibition of Wall Paper. H78C. 

December 18-March 9—Exhibition of Work Done by the Children in the Saturday 
Classes of the School of the Art Institute. The Children’s Museum. 

January 7-March 7—Water Color Drawings by Thomas Rowlandson lent by Miss Kate 
S. Buckingham. Gallery 18. English Aquatints of the Eighteenth Century, 
Gallery 18A. 

January 10-April 1—Dutch and Flemish Prints of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 


turies. Gallery 16. 
January 10-June 1—Lithographs by Honoré Daumier. Galleries 13 and 14. 


January 12-March 13—The Bernard F. Rogers Collection of Prints. Gallery 12. 

February 1-April 15—Japanese Paintings from the Nickerson Collection. Galleries 
and Ho. 

February 8-March 29—The Parasol; Examples from France, England and America. 
Galleries At and A2. 

March 7-June 1—Etchings of London from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gal- 
lery 18. 

March 12-May 10o—The Fifteenth International Exhibition of Water Colors. Gal- 
leries G52-G61. 


March 12-May 25—The Development of Portrait Painting from the Fifteenth to the 
Twentieth Century (Illustrated with Large Color Reproductions.) The Chil- 


dren's Museum. 

March 15-June 27—Costume Prints of the Early Nineteenth Century in France. Lent 
by Miss Elizabeth Day McCormick. Gallery 12. 

April 1-October 1—Fifteenth and Sixteenth Century Italian Prints. Gallery 16. 


NEW EXHIBIT AT THE GARFIELD PARK ART GALLERIES 
The Art Institute of Chicago in Coéperation with the Chicago Park District 
Tees Garfield Park Art Galleries in the Administration Building at 100 North 


Central Park Avenue and Washington Boulevard are open free every day in- 

cluding Sunday from 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. and on Sunday and Wednesday evenings 
from 7:00 to 9:00 P.M. A gallery tour will be given by Miss Helen Mackenzie each 
Friday at 3:00 P.M. On March 8 a new exhibition will open consisting of about fifty 
paintings selected from the collection purchased by “The Commission for the Encourage- 
ment of Local Art.” The casts of Greek sculpture will remain on view as before. 


WINTER CONCERTS—FREE TO MEMBERS 
Of special interest to Members is a program of Concerts given in Fullerton Hall 
on Wednesday afternoons at 2:30 by the leading music schools of the city. 
March 4—Columbia School of Music. 
March 19—Cosmopolitan School of Music. 
April 1—American Conservatory of Music. 
April 8—Chicago Musical College. 
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